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the reflection that it was better to offend a
stranger once than Incommode himself every day,
for that would be a perpetual servitude. He had
been carefully taught in his youth the observances
of society; he accommodated himself, wherever
he went, to the customs of the place; but he
would not be tied to a code of artificial manners,
and he thought that if a formality is omitted, not
through ignorance but discretion, the omission
may be as agreeable as the observance. " I have
often/1 he says, " seen men uncivil by overcivility
and troublesome in their courtesy."

No one, when he found the right person, en-
joyed talk more heartily or entered into it with
more spirit than Montaigne. He felt that he was
a little too fastidious in the choice of the persons
to whom he could open his mind, and he envied
those whose facile disposition made them all
things to all men. He would have liked to talk
to a neighbour of his building, his hunting, his
quarrels; to chat with a carpenter or a gardener ;
to speak not only amiably, as he did, but famili-
arly with a household retainer, from whom the
poor prerogative of fortune ought not to estrange
a master. Still he must needs make distinctions ;
while there were moods in which, contrary to his
wont, he could even suffer fools gladly; and, after
a manner ascribed at a later time to Addison and
to Swift's delightful Stella, would gently lead
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